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(i) In coloured chadars there is no competition, the imports having
always been negligible.
(ii) In coloured lungis and dhutis, which are mainly produced for
the Burma market, the trade is divided equally between the imports
from the United Kingdom and Holland on the one hand and Bombay
on the other, and as the distribution of the trade has remained steady
during the last few years, the Indian mills do not seem to suffer from
competition with the imports.
(iii) In printed drills and jeans, while both Indian output and the
imports from the United Kingdom appreciably declined, the imports
from Japan during the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 rose from 6 to
38 million yards.
(iv) Dyed greys, striped saris and susis. In all these classes the
imports from the United Kingdom are of the finer variety, and show
a fair amount of steadiness in the import trade. On the other hand,
the imports from Japan have increased appreciably in recent years,
and may become a danger to Indian output, as they represent the
same grades of goods as are produced out of the Indian mills.
(v) Cotton tweeds and checks. These are imported in comparatively
small quantities and there is no serious competition in the qualities
made by the Indian mills.
From the brief analysis of the external competition in piece-
goods, the following points emerge:
(i) The Indian mills have made a tremendous progress in the output
of grey and coloured goods. This progress is most noticeable in the
coarser varieties of goods, for which Indian cotton is suitable. In
medium grades of grey and coloured goods, her most serious rival is
Japan, although in recent years Italy has also increasingly tended to
become a competitor to be reckoned with.
(a) The United Kingdom has lost heavily both in grey and coloured
goods of medium counts to Japan and India. At present, in bleached
(white) goods and in finer grades of grey and coloured goods, her
trade is non-competitive, while in the medium grades of such varieties
she as well as India is severely handicapped by Japanese com
petition.
(3) The striking progress of Japan in the import trade is most
noticeable in plain grey goods of medium qualities, and so far the
progress made has been attained at the cost of the United Kingdom.
At the present time, however, her strong position in this line of the
import trade is a handicap to the Indian industry, because, the demand
for coarser varieties of piece-goods in India having been fully satiated
by the great expansion of Indian output, the next stage of evolution
of Indian mills can only take place by an increase in the output of
medium grades of cloths.